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A.     TRENDS  AND  OBJECTIVES  IN  MODERN   LANGUAGE  STUDY 

TRENDS 

Secondary  schools  on  this  continent  are  feeling  the  impact  of 
a  renaissance  in  the  study  of  languages.  There  is  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  if  language  programs  are  to  be  offered  in  a  worthwhile 
way,  they  must  begin  earlier,  must  begin  orally,  and  must  extend 
for  more  than  two  years.  There  is  a  movement  to  organize  longer 
sequential  programs  for  matriculation  students. 

Below  the  secondary  level,  there  is  a  trend  to  offer  languages 
in  the  elementary  schools.  The  justifiable  aims  of  the  study  of  a 
second  language  in  these  lower  grades  would  appear  to  be  early 
learning  of  some  basic  audio-lingual  skills,  enrichment  of  the  school 
program,  and  stimulation  to  further  language  study. 

Another  current  trend  in  modern  language  study  is  increased 
attention  to  the  development  of  audio-lingual  skills.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  identify  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  interest  in  the  spoken 
language.  The  mobility  of  people  through  improved  modes  of  trans- 
portation and  the  use  of  mass  media  of  communication  are  factors 
which  come  to  mind.  The  research  findings  of  linguistic  scientists 
have  also  been  a  factor  in  the  trend  to  attach  greater  importance  to 
acquisition  of  the  new  language  through  the  ear,  especially  in  the 
early  stages  of  language  learning. 

Closely  related  to  all  of  the  above  trends  is  another  development 
which  is  having  an  impact  on  language  study  in  our  schools  —  the 
variety  of  aids  now  available  in  the  field  of  languages.  Publishing 
houses  are  producing  an  impressive  array  of  audio-visual  aids  for 
the  teacher  of  languages,  including  charts,  recordings,  films  and 
filmstrips.  The  language  laboratory  adds  a  new  dimension.  We 
have  just  begun  to  explore  the  possible  uses  of  television  as  an  aid 
in   language   learning. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  modern  language  teacher  is  concerned  from  day  to  day 
with  the  primary  objectives  of  teaching  a  modern  language:  he 
wants  his  pupils  to  understand,  to  speak,  to  read  and  to  write  the 
language  as  well  as  they  can  in  the  instruction  time  available.  To 
this  end  he  uses  dictees,  pronunciation  drill  with  mirrors,  dramatiz- 
ation, and  conversations  stimulated  by  questions  and  picture  study. 
The  student's  mastery  of  the  language  involves,  among  other  factors, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  sentence  structure  of  the 
language  and  habits  of  accurate  pronunciation  and  good  intonation. 

Modern  language  teachers,  though,  look  beyond  the  study  of 
a  language  as  a  language  only,  as  a  "required"  subject.  They  realize 
that  the  study  of  a  language  is  the  study  of  a  culture  as  it  is  revealed 
in  a  people's  history  and  in  their  present  customs  and  traditions. 
Hence  secondary  school  work  in  a  language  ought  to  proceed  far 
beyond  the  covers  of  an  authorized  textbook.  As  much  as  possible 
the  text  should  be  supplemented  by  tapes,  records,  pictures,  readers, 
film  strips,  moving  pictures,  radio,  television,  language  clubs,  and 
visiting  speakers.  Such  depth  in  study  helps  pupils  to  assimilate  a 
second  language  and  the  culture  more  thoroughly.    It  helps  them  to 


see  some  aspects  of  their  own  language  and  culture  as  though  they 
were  seeing  them  for  the  first  time.  It  may  stimulate  some  pupils' 
interest  in  using  the  second  language  in  business,  travel  or  leisure 
activities. 

There  is  increasing  awareness  that  our  young  people  must  be 
equipped  to  live  in  a  world  in  which  there  is  need  for  them  to  be 
able  to  communicate  with  others  who  speak  different  languages. 
The  study  of  languages  can  help  to  develop  the  desired  skills  and 
attitudes. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  THOSE  WISHING  TO  PURCHASE 
A   LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

Because  most  administrators  and  teachers  of  second  languages 
in  the  province  know  very  little  about  this  new  teaching  aid  (the 
Language  Laboratory),  a  list  of  some  of  the  latest  information  on 
the  subject  has  been  drawn  up  with  the  intention  of  helping  those 
concerned   in  planning  and  selecting  a  Language  Laboratory. 

Here  is  a  suggested  procedure: 

1.  Make  sure  that  a  language  laboratory  will  fulfill  a  purpose  in 
your  school.  A  laboratory  means  a  new  approach  to  the  teach- 
ing of  a  second  language.  It  means  an  "oral"  approach  to 
language.  It  means  stressing  the  spoken  word,  knowing  some- 
thing about  the  phonetics,  phonemics  and  intonation  of  the 
language.  It  also  means  a  new  form  of  programming  of  material 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  classroom  type 
of  teaching.  A  language  laboratory  can  be  of  great  help  to  a 
teacher  of  languages,  but  a  teacher  must  spend  some  time 
studying  about  it  before  ever  attempting  to  use  one. 

2.  Such  study  could  well  be  organized  on  a  local  basis.  Before 
deciding  to  buy  a  laboratory,  purchase  the  books  which  arc  listed 
below.  Study  these  books,  individually  or  in  a  "workshop." 
Once  this  has  been  done,  then  report  to  your  superintendent 
and  discuss  the  problem  with  him.  You  will  probably  find  that 
such  a  study  will  make  the  task  easier  for  all  concerned. 

3.  If  you  decide  to  buy  a  Language  Laboratory  for  your  school, 
call  in  representatives  from  the  various  electronic  companies  in 
the  field.  A  number  of  these  companies  have  representatives 
in  Alberta.    They  are  listed  below. 

Note:  The  handling  of  the  equipment  is  simple.  Any  teacher  can 
perform  all  of  the  operations  required.  The  essential  point  to  con- 
sider is  whether  or  not  you  as  a  teacher,  are  prepared  to  adapt  your 
teaching  methods  to  this  new  form  of  teaching.  The  machine  will 
relieve  you  of  much  of  the  work,  but  it  will  perform  its  task  only  if 
you,  as  a  teacher,  know  the  teaching  procedures  which  apply  in  the 
language  laboratory,  and  if  you  are  prepared  to  use  them. 

With  the  new  three-year  program  in  high  school,  much  of  the 
Grade  X  work,  and  part  of  the  Grade  XI  work  could  easily  be  done 
in  the  laboratory.  It  could  also  be  used  in  junior  high  school  and 
elementary   grades. 
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INFORMATION   ABOUT   LANGUAGE   LABORATORIES 

I.  BULLETINS 

The  Language  Laboratory.  Modern  foreign  languages  in  high 
school.  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Education.  1961.  For  sale  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.    Price  (U.S.  $.35). 

Contents:      1.    Planning  for  language  laboratories. 

2.  Methods  and  materials  for  the  laboratory. 

3.  Evaluating  and  selecting  equipment. 

4.  Equipment  in  relation  to  student  learning. 

5.  Operating  language  laboratories  (scheduling,  ad- 
ministrative duties,  teaching  techniques,  testing 
and  evaluating  language  laboratory  uses). 

This  bulletin  is  a  must  for  teachers  and  anyone  planning  a 
laboratory. 

Foreign  Languages  Laboratories  in  Schools  and  Colleges 

United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Same  Address  as  above.    Price  $  .40.    1960. 

Contents:      1.  Number,  location  and  growth  of  language  labor- 
atories. 

2.  Purpose. 

3.  Organization   and   administration. 

4.  Equipment  and  costs. 

5.  Materials  and  techniques. 

6.  Evaluation. 

This  bulletin  covers  a  wider  field  than  the  first.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  growth  of  laboratories  is  given.  A  useful  bulletin 
for   both   administrators   and   teachers. 

II.  The  following  books  are  valuable  as  guides  for  teachers  using 
the  laboratory. 

The  Language  Laboratory  and  Modern  Language  Teaching. 
Edward  H.  Stack.    Oxford  University  Press.    1960.    $3.25. 

Contents:  Construction  of  aural-oral  drills,  types  and  patterns 
of  oral  drills.  The  language  laboratory.  Tape  library 
and  student  routine.  Laboratory  administration.  This 
is  a  complete  course  on  language  laboratory  use. 
A  must  for  teachers  using  one. 

SOUND  LANGUAGE  TEACHING.  THE  STATE  OF  THE  ART  TODAY. 

J.  S.  Halton,  P.  E.  King,  G.  Mathieu,  K.  S.  Pond.  University 
Publishers,  New  York,  59  East  54  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 
1961.  Contains  46  chapters  with  all  kinds  of  information  about  the 
laboratory,  teaching  methods,  administration,  etc.,  with  37  illustra- 
tions such  as:  layout  for  school,  space,  and  a  list  of  charts.    It  also 


answers  100  questions  about  labs  and  gives  a  bibliography  and 
glossary.  Teachers  are  advised  to  study  this  manual.  Price  about 
$5.50. 

AUDIO-VISUAL  TECHNIQUES 

IN  TEACHING  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Theodore  Huebner,  N.Y.,  University  Press,  1960.  Price  $3.30. 
This  is  a  complete  course  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids  in  the  class- 
room. It  covers  the  whole  field.  Teachers  who  run  out  of  inspir- 
ation in  their  work  would  get  a  complete  methodolgy  of  audio-visual 
aids  and  their  use  from  this  book.  It  includes  a  very  interesting  bib- 
liography covering  the  whole  field  of  second  language  teaching. 

III.    Laboratory  Equipment  may  be  purchased  from  the  following: 

Dictaphone     Dictaphone  Corporation 
17th  Ave.  S.W. 
Calgary,  Alberta 

Electronic  Teaching  Laboratories      Washington,  D.C. 

Canadian  Office: 
3077  Bathurst  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Linguatrainer     Stark  Fine  Instruments 

Stark  Electronic  Sales  Co. 

Ajax,  Ontario 

Jasper  Place: 

Mobile  Laboratory  in  trailer  available. 

Magneticon       Thompson  Products 

St.  Catherines,  Ontario 
Edmonton: 
Canadian  Electronics 
109  Street  -  107  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Rheen  Califone      Sharp's  Theatre  Supplies  Ltd. 
104  -  4th  Street  S.W. 
Calgary,  Alberta 

Switchcralt      Sharp's  Theatre  Supplies 

First  Avenue  -  4  Street  S.W. 
Calgary,  Alberta 


FRENCH 

FRENCH    10 


TEXTBOOKS 


French  10  was  authorized  for  Grade  X  beginning  in  September 
1961.    The  texts  to  be  used  are  these: 

(a)  LE  FRANCA1S  VIVANT  by  Stock,  Stock  and  Jeanneret, 
published  by  The  Copp  Clark  Publishing  Company,  Tor- 
onto, 1957  (Price  $2.60).  Useful  for  cither  traditional  or 
direct  approach.  Reading  selections  reflect  a  Canadian  as 
well  as  a  French  atmosphere.  Text  contains  a  number  of 
suitable  songs.  Display-type  illustrations  and  tapes  are  also 
available.  This  text  includes  a  good  introduction  to  phon- 
etics. 

(b)  NEW  JUNIOR  FRENCH  by  O'Brien  and  La  France, 
published  by  Ginn  and  Company,  Toronto,  1959  (Price, 
$4.40).  Direct  in  its  approach.  Particularly  adapted  to 
those  teachers  who  are  fluent  in  the  language.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated  by  coloured  photographs,  contains  songs  and 
phonetic  transcription  of  vocabulary.  Extra  aids  available 
are  (1)  albums  of  records  (2)  objective  tests  (3)  teacher's 
manual  and  key  (4)  set  of  tapes. 

(c)  PREMIERES  ANNEES  DE  FRANCA1S  by  Kieser,  publish- 
ed by  Clarke,  Irwin  and  Company  Limited,  Toronto,  1957 
(Price  $2.25).  Approach  is  more  traditional  with  emphasis 
upon  reading  and  grammar.  Reading  selections  are  sequen- 
tial. Teacher's  edition  contains  teaching  instructions.  The 
first  18  lessons  of  the  introduction  are  presented  in  phonetic 
transcription.  Contains  some  Canadian  atmosphere. 

Though  the  above  textbooks  constitute  a  multiple  authorization 
a  student  is  expected  to  buy  only  one  of  these  books.  The  responsi- 
bility for  naming  the  book  to  be  bought  lies  with  each  school  board 
and  its  educational  advisors.  Conceivably,  a  board  might  require  all 
high  schools  under  its  jurisdiction  to  use  the  same  textbook  or  it 
might  allow  each  school  staff  or  individual  teacher  to  make  a  selec- 
tion from  the  three  available. 

In  order  that  the  level  of  grammatical  knowledge  at  the  end 
of  French  10  be  uniform,  it  is  suggested  that  the  indicated  grammati- 
cal points  supplement  the  prescribed  chapters  of  the  text  chosen. 

1.  Le  Francais  Vivant 

(a)  Introductory  lessons. 

(b)  Lessons  1-20. 

(c)  Supplementary  grammatical  points: 
1.  Imperative  -  Page  200 

2.  New  Junior  French 

(a)  Lessons  1-20 

(b)  Supplementary  grammatical  points: 
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1.  Numerals,  70-100,  page  432. 

2.  Position  of  adverbs,  page  344 

3.  Expression  of  quantity,  pages  299  and  300. 

3.      Premieres  Annees  de  Francais 

(a)  A  Conversational  Introduction  to  French,  pages  XVIII-LXI. 

(b)  Chapters  1-24. 

(c)  Supplementary  grammatical  point: 
1.  Position  of  Adverbs,  page  205. 

Readers 

During  1962-1963  no  reader  is  prescribed  for  French  10.  How- 
ever, teachers  are  encouraged  to  choose  one  or  more  readers  from 
the  list  in  the  Appendix  and  to  use  them  either: 

(a)  to  stimulate  oral  expression  in  class,  or 

(b)  to    provide    supplementary    reading   material    for    advanced 
students. 


FRENCH    20 

Textbook 

The  textbook  selected  by  the  school  for  use  in  French  10  the 
previous  year  should  be  continued  in  French  20. 

In  order  that  the  level  of  grammatical  knowledge  at  the  end 
of  French  20  be  uniform,  it  is  suggested  that  the  indicated  gram- 
matical points  supplement  the  prescribed  chapters  of  each  text. 

1.  Le  Francais  Vivant 

(a)  Lessons  21-35  and  the  supplementary  lesson,  pages  266-268. 

(b)  Supplementary  grammatical  points: 

1.  Partitive  article  —  usually,  before  adjectives  preceding 
plural  nouns,  the  partitive  DU,  etc.  becomes  DE.  See 
New  Junior  French,  page  168  for  this  rule  and  its  excep- 
tions. 

2.  Pluperfect  (Plus-que-parfait). 

2.  New  Junior  French 

(a)  Lessons  21-40. 

(b)  Supplementary  grammatical  points: 

1.  Past  Definite  (Passe  Historique). 

2.  (Past  Indefinite  or  Reflexive  Verbs  (Passe  Compose  des 
Verbes  Reflechis). 

3.  Premieres  Annees  de  Francais 

(a)  Lessons  25-46. 

(b)  Supplementary  grammatical  points: 

1.  Past  Definite  (Passe  Historique). 

2.  Delete  (b)  page  128  and  insert:  Partitive  article.  Usu- 
ally, before  adjectives  preceding  plural  nouns,  the  parti- 
tive DU,  etc.  becomes  DE.  See  New  Junior  French,  page 
168  for  this  rule  and  its  exceptions. 

3.  Quand,  Lorsque,  and  the  use  of  the  implied  future. 
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Readers 

None  is  prescribed  for  the  year  1962-1963.  However,  teachers 
are  urged  to  experiment  with  readers  and  are  invited  to  report  on 
their  suitability. 

French  21  and  French  31 

French  2 1 

This  course  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  1961-1962  school 
year. 

French  3  I 

French  31  will  continue  to  be  offered. 


FRENCH   30 

Note:  Since  the  1958  edition  containing  the  outline  for  French  30 
is  out  of  print  the  content  of  French-  30  has  been  included  here  for 
your  convenience  as  this  course  continues  to  be  offered. 

Nos  Voisins  Francais  will  be  used  for  French  30  for  the  last  time 
during  the  school  year  1962-1963. 

Grammar:    Nos  Voisins  Francais   by  Leila  Tomlinson    (Oxford 
Press),  revised  edition. 

The  entire  book  Nos  Voisins  Francais  is  prescribed  for 
French  30.  As  most  students  will  have  covered  the  first 
fifteen  chapters  they  will  be  already  familiar  with  the 
phonetic  symbols,  but  it  is  suggested  that  these  be  studied 
(pages  1  to  4).  By  the  end  of  French  30  a  student  should 
have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  following  import- 
ant points;  those  who  have  mastered  these  points  will  be 
able  to  approach  the  final  Departmental  examination  with 
confidence: 

SCOPE  OF  THE  TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  FRENCH 

1.  The  articles,  definite  and  indefinite.    Gender  of  nouns. 

2.  Contraction  of  the  definite  article  with  a  and  de. 

3.  Uses  of  the  definite  article:  to  particularize  the  noun  (as  In 
English),  to  generalize  the  noun,  with  abstract  nouns,  with  parts 
of  the  body,  with  names  of  countries,  etc.,  before  proper  nouns 
preceded  by  titles,  etc.,  etc. 

4.  Dropping  of  the  indefinite  article  before  nouns  indicating  pro- 
fession, nationality,  religion  and  political  affiliation. 

5.  Negative  word  order:  with  simple  tenses,  with  compound  tenses. 

6.  Interrogative  word  order. 

7.  The  partitive:  the  general  rule,  and  the  exceptions  and  expres- 
sions of  quantity. 

8.  Personal  pronouns,  subject  pronouns,  object  pronouns,  direct  and 
indirect,  and  their  order;  disjunctive  pronouns;  use  of  on. 

9.  Formation  of  adjectives:  plurals  and  feminines,  comparison. 
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10.  Place  of  adjectives.    Agreement  of  the  adjective. 

11.  Use  and  place  of  adverbs. 

12.  Void  and  voild. 

13.  Possessives:  adjectives  and  pronouns. 

14.  Demonstratives:  adjectives  and  pronouns. 

15.  Numbers. 

16.  Time  of  day  and  the  weather. 

17.  Impersonal  verbs:  //  faut,  il  fait  beau,  etc. 

18.  En. 

19.  Y. 

20.  Interrogativcs:  adjectives  and  pronouns;  adverbs:  combien, 
pourquoi,  nil,  etc. 

21.  Relatives:  qui,  que,  dont,  ou;  ce  qui,  ce  que. 

22.  Verb  Requirements. 

Students  arc  required  to  be  able  to  conjugate,  and  translate 
from  English  to  French,  all  the  verbs  listed  in  the  "vocabulary 
for  mastery"  section  of  the  Vocabulary  Book  in  the  following 
tenses: 

Present     (Present) 

Past  Composite    (Passe  Compose) 

Future     (Futur) 

Conditional     (Conditionnel) 

Imperfect     (Imparfait) 

Past  Definite    (Passe  Simple) 

Imperative     (Impe'ratif) 

23.  Verbs  frequently  confused  by  beginners:  dire,  parlor,  raconter; 
quitter,  partir,  laisser;  porter,  apporter,  mener;  savoir,  connaitre; 
etc. 

24.  Some  common  adjectives  and  their  completions:  e.g.  content  de 
son  traivail,  utile  a  savoir,  etc. 

25.  Some  common  verbs  requiring  special  prepositions:  e.g.  essayer 
de  faire,  commencer  a  pleuvoir,  etc. 
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APPENDIX 

FRENCH    10 


Reade 


During  1962-1963  no  reader  is  prescribed  for  French  10.  How- 
ever, teachers  are  encouraged  to  choose  one  or  more  readers  from 
this  list  and  to  use  them  either 

(a)  to  stimulate  oral  expression  in  class,  or 

(b)  to    provide    supplementary    reading   material    for   advanced 
students. 


Title  & 
Author 

Publisher 
or  Agent 

First 
Publ. 

Contes  - 

Calvert 

Longman's 

1957 

Pierre  et  les 
Cambrioleuts 

Gilbert 

Macmillan 

1951 

Le  Cirque 
Zanzibar 

Lafitte 

Macmillan 

1960 

Pierre  Au 
Village 
Sheila  Smith 

Clarke- Irwin 

1952 

A  First 
French 
Reader 

Whitmarsh 

Longmans  Greer 

i  1955 

Douze  Contes 
Faciles 

Yandel 

Clarke-Irwin 

1935 

Total     Net* 
Pages    Pages 


a. 


b. 


c. 


60 


63 


72 


33 


61        20 


17 


35 


159       130 


12     yes     some 


12 


11 


20 


34 


yes     some 


yes     some 


yes     some 


yes 


none 


109         39         12  none  many 


(a)  Number  of  chapters  or  stories,  (b)  Illustrations,  (c)  Exercises. 
*  The  column  "Net  Pages"  gives  the  approximate  number  of  pages 
of  reading  material,  excluding  empty  pages,  exercises,  illustrations, 
etc. 

Calvert,  CONTES 
Twelve  contemporary   stories,   quite   humorous,   lively   and   ad- 
venturous. Each  story  has  an  interesting  plot  and  not  all  are  about 
children.    For  a  first  reader  the  book  has  quite  an  adult  appeal. 

Gilbert,  PIERRE  ET  LES  CAMBRILEURS 
Summer   holiday   adventures   of   Pierre,   twelve,    and   his   sister, 
Annette,    thirteen,    involving   robbers,   car   and   licence   plates.     Fast 
moving  story.    Simple  and  readable.    Each  chapter  between  one  and 
two  pages. 
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Lafitte,  LE  CIRQUE  ZANZIBAR 

Lively  and  whimsical  account  of  the  adventures  of  three  clowns 
and  their  two  elephants.  They  get  involved  with  the  local  people 
and  the  police  by  bathing  in  the  village  water  supply.  Characters 
and  situation  very  French. 

Smith,  PIERRE  AU   VILLAGE 

Pierre  Leclerc,  thirteen,  and  his  parents  from  Paris,  spend  the 
summer  in  a  small  village.  Friendship  with  girl,  Nicole.  Everyday 
adventures  deal  with  market,  an  accident,  the  farm,  garden,  pets, 
writing  letters,  a  visit  of  friends  from  the  city  and  home  life. 

Whitmarsh,  A  FIRST  FRENCH   READER 

Interesting  everyday  activities  of  a  French  family  in  many  differ- 
ent situations.  Sightseeing  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  Attractive  illus- 
trations and  maps  add  to  the  interest.  (Travel  posters  and  folders 
could  be  used  in  conjunction  with  this  reader.  It  is  meant  for  two 
years). 

Yandcll,  DOUZE  CONTES   FACILES 
(Bell's  Graduated  French  Series) 

Twelve  traditional  tales  including  one  Munchhausen.  (tall  tale). 
Surprise  endings,  amusing,  and  rather  droll.  Extensive  exercises  at 
the  back.  Book  uses  a  broader  vocabulary  than  others.  Pronoun  ob- 
jects used.    Slightly  more  difficult  than  others. 
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GERMAN 

GERMAN    10 
Text 

The  authorized  text  is: 

Deutsch:    Verstehen  und  Sprechen  by  Rehder,  Thomas,  Twaddell, 
O'Connor.    (New   York:    Holt,    Rinehart   and   Winston,    1962). 
Available  (or  to  be  published  shortly)   for  use  in  conjunction  with 
the  authorized  text  and  prepared  by  the  same  authors  are: 

i)  The  Teacher's  Edition.  (Includes  all  the  materials  from  the 
Student's  Book  plus  step-by-step  lesson  plans,  suggestions,  dir- 
ections, supplementary  exercises,  games  and  ideas). 

ii)  The  Workbook.  (Fifty-nine  graded  assignments  involving  match- 
ing of  texts,  labeling  and  identifying  drawings  and  sketches, 
based  on  the  text). 

iii)  Texts.  Five  separate  printed  tests  evaluating  aural  and  reading 
comprehension,  one  for  use  after  each  review.  A  Grading  Chart 
to  assist  in  checking  specific  points  in  the  oral  performance  of 
the  students. 

iv)  Flashcards.  Sixty  Flashcards,  in  color,  lO1/^  x  14  inches  in  size, 
depict  people,  activities,  and  situations  in  the  course.  Sugges- 
tions for  the  use  of  these  cards  are  found  in  each  unit  of  the 
Teacher's   Edition. 

v)  Disc  recordings.  Ten  7-inch  33J3  r.p.m.  unbreakable  discs  con- 
tain the  Basic  Dialogues  with  pauses  for  student  imitation. 
(Intended  for  home  use  of  students). 

vi)  Magnetic  Tape  Recordings.  All  the  material  of  the  Student's 
Book  and  the  additional  conversations  found  only  in  the  Teach- 
er's Edition  are  recorded  in  the  sequence  as  presented  in  the 
texts.  The  tapes  are  available  free-of-charge,  on  loan-for-duplic- 
ation.    They  can  be  played  on  a  standard  tape-recorder. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  instructional  materials  are  considered 
useful;  students  may  well  be  encouraged  to  purchase  the  set  of  prac- 
tice records  for  their  personal  use. 

Note:     German   20   will   continue   to   be   offered   during    1962-1963 
and  German  30  during  1962-1963  and  1963-1964. 

GERMAN  20 
Note:     Since  the    1958  edition  of  Latin,  French  and  German  con- 
taining the  outlines  for  German  20  and  30  is  out  of  print  the  content 
of  the  courses  is  included  here  for  your  convenience  as  these  courses 
continue  to  be  offered. 

GRAMMAR 

Lessons   1    to  21   of  Chiles  and  Wiehr:   First  Book  in  German. 
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Exercises  "D"  are  optional. 

It  is  essential  that  the  student  should  be  required  to  do  a  fair 
amount  of  writing  in  German.  Written  exercises  from  sections  "C" 
should  be  assigned  regularly.  Sections  "A"  in  all  lessons  are  ideal 
for  dictation  purposes.  The  dictation  method  is  standard  procedure 
for  learning  to  spell  German  words,  and  it  can  be  used  as  follows: 
the  student  is  assigned  a  selection  in  which  he  is  to  study  the  spell- 
ing of  every  word;  in  class  the  teacher  dictates  this  selection  and 
students  write  what  the  teacher  reads;  the  teacher  will  then  correct 
these  dictations,  grade  them,  and  return  them  to  the  students. 

READING 

The  required  reading  consists  of  two  books,  namely,  Allerlei, 
Hagboldt  (Book  1);  and  Faheln,  Hagboldt  (Book  2).  It  is  suggested 
that  Allerlei  would  serve  as  a  suitable  starting  point  in  the  study  of 
German,  especially  for  the  student  who  knows  little  or  nothing  about 
the  language.  Through  its  use  of  approximately  100  cognates,  it 
surrounds  the  student  with  familiar  words,  and  leads  him  gradually 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  student  feels  an  immediate 
sense  of  accomplishment  as  a  result  of  working  with  words  he  already 
knows. 

After  the  class  has  finished  reading  Allerlei,  the  grammar  text- 
book should  be  introduced.  It  is  advisable  to  use  the  grammar  text- 
book alone  for  a  month  or  more  until  the  student  has  become  ac- 
customed to  this  type  of  work.  Later  on  a  portion  of  the  time  should 
be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  Fabeln  (Book  2)  and,  perhaps,  to  some 
of  the  optional  books  listed  below,  since  Allerlei  and  Faheln  consti- 
tute a  bare  minimum  of  reading.  A  good  division  of  time  for  both 
types  of  work  is:  three  periods  per  week  for  grammar  and  two  periods 
for  reading.  However,  teachers  may  often  find  it  necessary  to  devote 
even  more  time  to  the  study  of  the  grammar  textbook  in  order  to 
complete  the  required  21  lessons. 

Additional  reading  is  optional  but  recommended,  especially  if 
the  class  consists  largely  of  students  who  began  German  20  with 
some  previous  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  following  books  may 
be  used  for  additional  reading: 

Anekdnten  und  Erzdhlungen,  Hagboldt  (Book  3) 
Eulenspiegel  und  Munchhausen,  Hagboldt  (Book  4) 
Erzdhlungen  und  Anekdoten,  Hagboldt  (Book  3  -  Alternate) 
Eine  Nacht  im  jagerhaus  und  Die  Geschichte  von  Kalif  Storch, 
Hagboldt  (Book  4  -  Alternate). 

ORAL  WORK: 

This  will  consist  of  three  parts,  namely,  poems,  songs  and 
conversation. 

A.     Poems:    (to  be  memorized) 

1.  Vergissmeinnicht.   (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  74). 

2.  Abzdhlreime.   The  first  one.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  77). 
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3.  Wanderers  Nachtlied.   (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  119). 

4.  Willst  du  immer  weiter  schweifen?  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page 
140). 

5.  Wem  Gott  will  rechte  Gunst  erweisen.   (Chiles  and  Wiehr, 
page  170). 

B.  Songs:    (to  be  memorized) 

1.  Du,  du  liegst  mir  im  Herzen.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  429). 

2.  Stille  Nacht.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  421). 

3.  Singing   (not  memorizing)   of  other  selections  from  German 
Songs   (Published  by  Correspondence  School  Branch). 

C.  Conversation: 

Elementary  German  Conversation,  by  Kany  and  Osteen.  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.). 

GERMAN   30 

Grammar: 

The  whole  grammar  of  Chiles  and  Wiehr  must  be  covered  in 
this  course.  Lessons  1  to  21,  prescribed  for  German  20,  are  to  be 
reviewed,  and  then  lessons  22  to  the  end  are  to  be  studied  thoroughly. 

Prescribed  Reading: 

1.  Das  geheimnisvolle  Dorf,  Gerstacker   (Hagboldt,  Book  8). 

2.  Piinktchen  und  Anton,  Kastner  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 

Optional  Reading: 

Classes  which  are  above  average  in  ability,  especially  those 
composed  of  students  with  a  German  background,  are  encouraged 
to  select  books  for  additional  reading  from  the  list  below.  These 
books  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty,  beginning  with 
the  easiest  one. 

1.  Alle  fiinf,  Stokl,  (Heath — Chicago  German  Series.  Book  Five  - 
Alternate.)  —  An  appealing  story  of  five  orphans  and  the  home 
where  they  find  shelter.   39  pages.   Vocabulary. 

2.  Das  Holzknechthhaus,  Rosegger.  (Heath — Chicago  German 
Series.  Book  Six  -  Alternate).  —  A  heartless  feudal  lord  comes 
to  his  senses  while  he  and  a  poor  woodcutter's  family  are  snow- 
bound under  rather  grim  conditions.    37  pages.    Vocabulary. 

3.  Das  Peterle  von  Niirnberg,  Bluthgen.  (Heath — Chicago  German 
Series,  Book  Seven.)  —  The  story  of  an  orphan  boy  and  of  the 
family  that  befriended  him.  Formerly  on  the  Alberta  course. 
42  pages.  No  vocabulary. 

4.  Das  Abenteuer  der  Neujahrsnacht,  Zschokke.  (Heath — Chicago 
German  Series.  Book  Nine.)  —  Philipp,  the  night-watchman's 
son  has  an  eventful  New  Year's  Night  when  he  changes  places 
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with  a  prince.    Formerly  on  the  Alberta  course.    42  pages.    No 
vocabulary. 

5.  Himmel,  meine  Schule!,  Froschel.  (Heath  Visible  Vocabulary 
German  Series)  —  A  rapidly  moving  account  of  the  chase  after 
a  pair  of  elusive  shoes.   40  pages.   Vocabulary. 

6.  Emil  und  die  Detektive,  Kastner.  (Clarke,  Irwin,  and  Co.  Ltd.) 
—  The  lively  story  of  young  Emil  who  travels  alone  for  the  first 
time,  only  to  have  his  money  stolen,  and  who  then  pursues  the 
thief  with  great  success.  Formerly  on  the  Alberta  course.  74 
pages.  Vocabulary. 

7.  Karl  Heinrich,  Meyer- Forster.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  —  The 
student-prince  Karl  Heinrich  spends  one  exciting  year  in  roman- 
tic Alt  Heidelberg.    238  pages.    Vocabulary. 

8.  Die  verschwundene  Miniatur,  Kastner.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  — 
A  fast  moving  detective  story  centered  around  the  theft  of  a 
Holbein  miniature;  the  account  is  full  of  exciting  chases,  un- 
expected events,  and  entertaining  comedy.  Formerly  on  the 
Alberta  course.    190  pages.    Vocabulary. 

Oral   Work: 

As  in  German  20  attention  must  be  given  to  the  oral  phases  of 
German. 

A.  Poems:    (to  be  memorized) 

1.  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  187). 

2.  Freudvoll  und  leidvoll.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  351). 

3.  Wanderers  Nachtlied.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  353). 

4.  Harfenspieler.   (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  367). 

B.  Songs:     (to  be  memorized) 

1.  Die  Lorelei.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  426). 

2.  Abschied.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  424). 

3.  Heidenroslein.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  172). 

4.  Singing   (not  memorizing)   of  other  selections  from  German 
Songs  (Published  by  Correspondence  School  Branch). 

C.  Conversation:    (to  be  memorized) 

Intermediate  German  Conversation,  by  Kany  and  Sachs.  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.). 
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LATIN 

Objectives 

Latin  language  and  literature  form  one  of  the  most  important 
areas  of  human  study.  The  Graeco-Roman  world  is  the  fountainhead 
of  Western  culture  and  has  left  as  its  heritage  the  basis  of  our 
religions,  philosophies,  politics  and  arts.  In  its  literature  originated 
nearly  all  the  literary  genres  known  today,  the  Latin  examples  of 
which  are  some  of  the  greatest  and  finest  works  ever  written.  As 
such  they  are  important  to  read  today  in  their  own  stately  and 
sonorous  language,  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  understanding  of 
much  of  later  European  literature.  The  study  of  Latin  can  contri- 
bute to  the  individual's  development,  as  well,  in  such  matters  as 
the  development  of  logical  thought  and  intellectual  curiosity  in  a 
language  milieu,  the  elementary  knowledge  of  the  simpler  general 
principles  of  formal  grammar  and  language  structure,  the  develop- 
ment of  literary  appreciation,  an  increased  understanding  of  those 
elements  in  English  that  are  related  to  Latin  (over  60%  of  English 
vocabulary  is  derived  from  Latin),  an  increased  ability  to  read  and 
speak  English  and,  especially,  to  write  a  good  English  style,  and  an 
awareness  of  Graeco-Roman  civilization  and  of  the  debt  owed  it  by 
the  modern  world. 

The  Latin  course  should  fulfill  these  broad  objectives,  but  their 
fulfillment  depends  upon  the  attainment  of  a  more  immediate  ob- 
jective. Its  nature  was  well  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Classical 
Investigation.  "The  indispensable  primary  immediate  objective  which 
underlies  the  entire  process  for  each  year  of  the  course  is  progressive 
development  of  the  power  to  read  and  understand  Latin."  The  best 
and  the  only  way  to  learn  to  read  Latin  is  to  read  Latin.  All  other 
practices  and  exercises  must  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to  and  aimed 
at  this  immediate  objective,  and  their  values  must  be  judged  in  the 
light  of  its  attainment. 

Teaching  the  Program 

During  the  first  two  years  the  pupils  must  be  trained  to  read 
Latin,  that  is,  they  must  receive  in  a  Latin  context  the  grounding 
in  inflections  and  their  functions.  The  pupils  should  be  trained  from 
the  first  readings  to  get  the  thought  in  the  Latin  order  and  directly 
from  the  Latin  itself  instead  of  backwards  and  indirectly  through 
translation.  There  should  be  daily  practice  in  comprehension  at 
sight  in  reading  Latin  in  the  Latin  word  order,  and  every  possible 
effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  the  pupil's  use  of  this  method  in 
his  independent  preparation  of  assigned  lessons.  New  vocabulary 
should  be  met  in  context;  the  intelligent  use  of  context  will  then 
throw  light  upon  related  Latin  words  and  English  derivatives.  If 
a  language  laboratory  is  available,  programmed  tapes  containing 
pattern  and  sentence  drills  are  very  effective  in  insuring  that  the 
pupil  has  a  requisite  knowledge  of  inflection  and  is  getting  the 
thought  in  the  Latin  order.  Although  tapes  are  useful,  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  they  are  not  essential  for  Latin.* 

*  Tapes  will  be  made  available  through  the  Department  of  Classics 
at  the  University  of  Alberta. 
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The  following  methods  are  highly  recommended  for  training 
in  taking  in  the  thought  in  the  Latin  order  before  attempting  to 
translate: 


1.  Training  pupils  to  take  in  the  thought  of  each  word  group  as 
it  appears  and  then  to  translate  it. 

2.  Training  pupils  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  entire  sentence  in 
the  Latin  order  and  then  to  translate  it. 

3.  Training  pupils  to  read  a  Latin  sentence  and  to  answer  questions 
upon  it  without  translating  it. 


The  analytical  method,  i.e.,  "Look  first  for  the  subject,  then 
for  the  verb,  then  for  the  object,"  is  not  recommended. 

During  the  first  two  years  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  the 
writing  of  Latin  should  be  done  during  the  class  period  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  teacher,  and  a  discussion  of  the  syntactical 
principles  involved  and  oral  practice  with  sentences  illustrating  these 
principles  should  precede  the  writing  period. 

In  the  third  year  much  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
sight  reading  as  well  as  reading  the  authors  assigned. 

It  is  highly  recommended  that  a  regular  program  of  instruction 
in  the  history,  customs,  thought,  mythology  and  material  surround- 
ings of  the  Romans  should  be  planned  in  connection  with  the  Latin 
course.  The  formation  of  a  Latin  Club,  where  feasible,  is  highly 
recommended.  Materials  and  advice  are  obtainable  from  the  Ameri- 
can Classical  League,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Three-dimensional  projects  are  of  great  help  in  an  understand- 
ing of  the  material  surroundings  of  the  Romans.  The  time  spent  on 
projects,  however,  should  not  infringe  upon  regular  teaching  periods. 

The  study  of  English  words  derived  from  Latin  should  proceed 
accordingly  to  a  regular  system.  The  alert  teacher  will  develop  a 
progressive  course  in  this  respect.  Study  of  derivatives  should  add 
to  the  pupils'  vocabulary  and  not  merely  confirm  what  they  already 
know.  The  constant  use  of  a  dictionary  should  be  stressed.  This  is 
a  line  of  endeavour  in  which  the  weaker  pupils  can  participate  satis- 
factorily. Every  Latin  examination  should  include  at  least  one 
question  relating  to  English  words  derived  from  Latin. 

The  reduction  in  content  per  year  of  the  prescribed  course  will 
not  minimize  its  importance,  but  rather  will  create  an  interest  in  an 
enthusiasm  for  information  within  the  scope  of  the  ability  of  the 
average  pupil,  rather  than  that  of  a  select  group.  The  Latin  course 
will  compare  with  the  requirements  for  French  or  German  in  this 
Province. 
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LATIN    10 

Texts 

A.     Latin  for  Canadian  Schools  —  Breslove  and  Hooper. 
Chapters  1-34  inclusive. 

The   following  exercises   may   be   omitted   at   the  discretion  of 
the  teacher: 

Page  Exercise  Page  Exercise 


61 

D 

142 

D  & 

66 

D 

156 

C 

71 

C 

164 

D 

77 

D 

173 

D 

83 

E 

185 

E 

95 

D 

190 

D  & 

104 

D 

195 

E 

128 

D 

195 

E 

JULIA  —  A  Latin  Reading  Book  -  M.  Reed. 

Selections   1-27  inclusive,  omitting  Nos.   17,   18,   19,  20,  21. 

Suggested  integration  with  Breslove  and  Hooper. 
Breslove  and  Hooper  Julia 

After  Chapter  10  Selections  1-4  inclusive 

After  Chapter  13  Selections  5  &  6 

After  Chapter  16  Selections  7-12  inclusive 

After  Chapter  21  Selections  13-16  inclusive 

After  Chapter  23  Selections  22-27  inclusive 


LATIN   20 

A.  Latin  for  Canadian  Schools  —  Breslove  &  Hooper. 
Chapters  35-61  inclusive. 

B.  Selected  Latin  Readings  —  Taylor  and  Prentice. 

Section  Two,  Part  I  -  pages  87-99  inclusive(  lines  413-534). 
The  Life  of  Caesar   -  Suetonius  et  al. 

LATIN   30 

A.  Latin  for  Canadian  Schools  —  Breslove  &  Hooper. 
Chapters  62-82  inclusive. 

B.  Selected  Latin  Readings  —  Taylor  and  Prentice. 

(i)    Cycle  I  (1964-65  and  alternate  years) 

(a)  Section  One,  Part  I,  pages  31-40  (lines  1-106) 
The  Life  of  Hannibal:  Nepos 
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(b)  Section  One,  Parts  II  and  III,  pages  41-72  (lines  107 
-  412). 

Hannibal's  Star  Rises:  Livy 
Hannibal's  Star  Sets:  Livy 

(ii)  Cycle  II  (1965-66  and  alternate  years) 

(a)  Section  One,  Part  I,  pages  31-40  (lines  1  -  106). 
The  Life  of  Hannibal:  Nepos 

(b)  Section  Two,   Parts   II,   III   and   IV   -   pages    100-152 
(lines  535 -937). 

Caesar  in  Britain:     Caesar  (omit  para.  8,  lines  635-937). 
The  Battle  of  Pharsalus:     Caesar  (omit  para.  2,  lines  670 

-  686). 

Caesar,  the  General:     Caesar  (omit  para.  3,  lines  838 

-  855). 
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